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N. E. FARMER. 


ECONOMY. 


A lady correspondent addresses the following 
sensible epistle to the Editors of the Central New 
York Farmer: 

« Gentlemen—Will you give place in your col- 
umns toa few desultory thoughts on Economy? I 
suppose you are not much troubled with communi- 
cations from the ladies on this important subject ; 
for I believe that we, as a class, have paid less at- 
tention to it than gentlemen of small and reduced 
fortunes could desire. Dr. Johnson thought it was 
the duty of every individual to make some improve- 
ments in the chart of life; to point out the rocks 
and quicksands where he has suffered loss himself; 
and I suppose it is equally the duty of him who 
has sailed on a smooth sea, to leave his compass 
and his wake for the direction of future travellers. 

Observation is worth something as wel] as expe- 
rience ; and when we see a poor debtor surround. 
ed by a set of clamorous creditors, grasping the 
Jast cent which the law allows, we may realize all 
the evils of mismanagement and extravagance, 
without partaking of their bitter fruit. 

My attention has been called to this subject, by 
the failure of several farmers, and as, in such ca- 
ses, Whole families are involved in the general 
wreck, I trust I shall be pardoned if I offer a few 
suggestions to those wives and daughters, who 
share proportionably in the weal and wo of the 
farmer’s life. 

First, if debts have been contracted, it is for 
you to save the means and help lay by in store 
sufficient to meet those dues. [ have always no- 
ticed that there was a better state of feeling in 
those families in which the woman knew some- 
thing of business matters, than in those in which 
she is entirely ignorant of the extent of her hus- 
band’s resources. Inthe Jatter case, it is not un- 
common for her to desire and’ expect a supply of 
means which it is impossible for him to furnish. 
The short and decisive refusal, without the whys 
and wherefores, is the end of the matter with him; 
but not so with her. She thinks it over, the de- 
nial rankles deeper, till she half believes it was 
the result of unkindness alone. Now very likely 
if she knew all the circumstances of the case, she 
would not have expected or even asked for what 
she knew it was impracticable for him to purchase ; 
for it must be remembered that we, (a majority of 
us at least,) are reasonable beings, and of the mi- 
nority I know there is a class, (though I acknowl- 
edge it with shame,) who are determined to gratify 
the suggestions of a giddy fancy, without consult- 
ing the length of their husband’s purse. Many a 
farmer is injured if not positively ruined, by the 
enormous amount of hisstore bills. The silk dress- 
es, and satin shawls, the fine kid gloves and ex- 
pensive bonnets, with all the corresponding things 
for table, parlor, and chamber, create a style of 
things too expensive for the man who has no in- 
come but the products of a small farm. This 
passion for dress and fine living, is owing altogeth- 














pa to a perverted taste, a falee estimate which we 


place upon appearances. Rustic attire renders us 
none the worse, nor gaudy trappings any the bet- 
ter, 

I have noticed, also, that the plain farmer’s fare 
is giving place to the luxuries of the more opulent. 
My plan is to live plain myself, and give my com- 
pany the same sort of living. Better indeed, to 
give them the plainest food, and furnish nought 
but cold water, ‘sparkling and bright,’ than pre- 
sent them with choice viands, fine Java, and ihe 
best of Old Hyson, at the expense of our creditors. 
Let us not feel willing that others should suffer 
loss through our excesses. Let us become like 
the women of the old school, simple in our dict, 
economical in our dress, cheerful in our labor, and 
patient in our suffering. e 

Ours is indeed a life of care and labor, but it is 
one favorable to the enjoyment of true happiness, 
and the cultivation of our moral nature. We 
need not sigh for the ease and indolence of the 
fine lady, for could we but feel the languor and 
ennui that oppresses her, we should sigh again for 
that healthful labor that calls us up at the rising of 
the sun, and gives us but little respite till the go- 
ing down of the same. 

Now in recommending strict economy, and labor, 
I do not propose to abridge the comforts of life, but 
on the other hand to enhance all its joys. An ac- 
tive employment and simple diet, give vigor and 
elasticity to the whole system. In fact, they are 
the essential conditions of its regular and heathful 
action. Freedom from debt, and a consciousness 
of integrity, give satisfaction to the mind, such as 
the fraudulent debtor can never know. 

Let it not be understood that we would encour- 
age a mean and avaricious disposition, for this we 
consider still more reprehensible than a careless 
and prodigal one. But between two extremes 
there is always a mean, and this is as true in house- 
hold operations as in the problems of Euclid. 

In relation to funds expended for the education 
of children, we have only to say, let them be ex- 
pended judiciously. Look well to it that you get 
the worth of your money, for the country is filled 
with teachers who care as little for the improve- 
ment of your children as the unfaithful hireling 
for the improvement of your farm. When we com- 
bine our efforts to educate aright the young, and 
overcome in them that repugnance to labor which 
is so prevalent in our country, the condition of the 
farmer wil] be truly desirable. And it is for us to 
render labor pleasing—not we who write, or those 
who lecture about it—but for us who work. Hab- 
its of industry are formed far earlier by example 
than by precept, for the child who sees a whole 
household rise with the dawn and perform their 
allotted work with cheerfulness and pleasure, will 
naturally catch the spirit and copy the example of 
those around him. A drone placed in a commu- 


nity where Jabor was universal, where it was con- 
sidered honorable, would cease to be a drone; how 
much easier, then, to learn the child, whose habits 
are all unformed. 

There have been foolish fathers among the far- 





mers, who thought their sons must obtain some 
learned profession, instead of a knowledge of their 
own noble occupation—and there have been fvol- 
ish mothers who have brought up their daughters 
in idleness and ignorance, (at least of household 
affairs,) hoping that they would marry wealthy 
tradesmen or fortunate speculators. But we be- 
lieve this ridiculous burlesque upon common sense, 
is giving place to more rational views and expec- 
tations. But we are digressing from the subject 
upon which we proposed to write, and also verify- 
ing the old proverb, that when a woman begins to 
talk, she never knows when to stop. 
Economist. 





THE FARMER’S PROFESSION, 


Princely patriarchs, prophets, kings, philoso- 
phers, the great of all ages, have honored agricul. 
ture with their particular regard, The pursuit is 
indeed laborious ; but labor is no longer an evil, 
except in its excess. The cheerful performance 
of labor by man, has freed it from ita original 
curse. Itis now a boon of heaven—the condition 
of unnumbered blessings. The farmer’s calling is 
full of moral grandeur. He supports the world— 
is the partner of nature, and peculiarly ‘a co-work- 
er with God.’ The sun, the atmosphere, the dews, 
the rains, day and night, the seasons—al! the nat- 
ura] agents—are his ministers in the spacious tem- 
ple of the firmament. Health is the attendant of 
his labors. The philosophy of nature exercises 
and exalts the intellect of the intelligent farmer. 
His moral powers are ennobled by the manifesta- 
tions of supreme love and wisdom in every thing 
around him—in the genial air, the opening bud, 
the delicate flower, the growing and the ripening 
fruit, the stately tree—in vegetable life and beauty 
springing out of death and decay—and in the won- 
derful succession and harmony of the seasons : 

“ These as they change, Almighty Father! these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee.” 

We are now beholding a mighty moral revolu- 
tion. Hitherto, glory has been found in the de- 
struction rather than the preservation of man. The 
history of our race is a history of wars. An age 
of peace and philanthropy is arising upon us, in 
which renown will be sought in usefulness. Jus- 
tice will yet be fully done to the benefactors of 
mankind. Young, and Watson, and Clinton, and 
Buel, and others, both of the dead and the living, 
who have laid society under enduring obligations, 
will receive their share of the public gratitude. 
How dim, how fleeting is the fame of the mere 
warrior, when contrasted with that of the philan- 
thropist. What wasting battles, what fields en- 
riched with carnage, what spoils of vietory, or 
what splendid triumphs, could confer the lasting 
glory of De Witt Clinton !—4ddress of Anson S. 
Miller, Esq. before the Oneida Co, (N. Y.) Agricul. 
Society. 





Do not neglect to save the best and earliest spe- 
cimens of your crops for next year’s seed. 
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Sook of the Farin. 


DISEASES OF THE POTATO. 


From the 


The potato is subject to disease at a very early | of Britain, insomuch that not a single healthy plant | vegetate at all,” 
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years in the shady woods of Pern, it seems destin- 
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| reproduce itself from tubers for a great number of seed to become over-ripened, unaware of any inju- 
\ty resulting from it,) that the sets this spring, to 


ed to become abortive in the cultivated champaign | repeat again the words of Mr Dickson, “did not 


even in the absence of heat and 
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period of its existence, not merely after it has de- of any sort of potato that yields berries, and which | drought, and with the aid of moist weather. Had 
veloped its stems and leaves, but before the germ | was in culture 20 years ago, can now be produced.” | the potatoes been a little less over-ripened in 1842, 


has risen from the sets. The disease which affects 
the plant, is called the curl, from the curled or 
crumpled appearance which the leaves assume 
when under the influence of the disease. What 
the immediate cause of the disease is, it is difficult 
to say ; but the puny stem and stinted leaves indi- 
cate weakness in the constitution of the plant, and, 
like weak animals affected with constitutional dis- 
ease, the smal] tubers produced by curled potatoes, 
when planted, propagate the disease in the future 
crop. The curl is so well known by its appear- 
ance, and the curled plant so generally shunned as 
seed, that the disease is never willingly propaga- 
ted by the cultivator; still there are circumstances 
in the management of the tubers which induce the 
disease therein. 

The experiments of Mr T. Dickson show, that 
the disease arises from the vegetable powers of 
the sets planted having been exhausted by over- 
ripening, the sets from the waxy end of the potato 
produced healthy plants, whereas those from the 
best ripened end did not vegetate at all, or produc- 
ed curled plants. It is the opinion of Mr Crich- 
ton, “that the curl in the potato may often be oc- 
casioned by the way the potatoes are treated that 
are intended for seed. I have observed,” he says, 
‘« wherever the seed-stock is carefully pitted and 
not exposed to the air, in the spring the crop has 
seldom any curl; but where the seed-stock is put 
into barns and outhouses for months together, such 
crop seldom fails of turning out in a great measure 
curled; and if but few curl the first year, if they 
are planted again, it is more than probable the 
half of them will curl next season.” 


The other disease affects the seeds or sets, and 
is called the failure or taint, which consists of the 
destruction of their vital powers. Many conjec- 
tures have been hazarded as to the cause of the 
failure, and most of them have ascribed it to the 
fermented state of the dung, to the drought of the 
season, to the heating of the sets, to the tuber be- 
ing cut into sets, and other secondary causes ; but 
all these conjectures leave untouched the principal 
consideration in the question, viz: how these cir- 
cumstances should induce failure now, and not in 
bygone years? Cut sets have been used for many 
years without causing failure. Farm-yard dung, 
in various etates of decomposition, has been used 
as long for raising potatoes. The extraordinary 
drought of 1826, caused no failure, while in com- 
paratively cool seasons the disease has made great 
havoc. Mr John Shirreff takes a general and phi- 
losophical view of the cause of disease in the po- 
tato crop, and though, no doubt, his observations 
ere particularly applicable to the curl, still they 
will apply equally well to the taint; for the con- 
nection between the two diseases is so intimate, 
that you have seen Mr Dickson’s observation is, 
that some sets “did not vegetate at all,” that is, 
Jailed, “or produced curled plants.” Mr Shirreff 
adopts the general doctrine broached by Mr Knight. 
« The maximum of the duration of the life of any 
individual vegetable and animal,” he says, “is pre- 
determined by nature, under whatever circumstan- 
ces the individual may be placed; the minimum, 
on the other hand, is determined by these very cir- 
cumstances. Admitting, then, that a potato might 





Mr Shirreff concludes, therefore, that the potato is 


,the sets from them might have produced only curl 


to be considered a short-lived plant, and that this season, though it is not improbable that the 


though its health or vigor may be prolonged by | same degree of over-ripening may cause entire 


fail - 


rearing it in elevated or in shady situations, or by | ure now that would only have caused cur! years 
cropping the flowers, and thus preventing the|ago; and as over-ripening was excessive last year, 


plants from exhausting themselves, the only sure 
way to obtain vigorous plants and to ensure pro- 
ductive crops, is to have frequent recourse to new 
varieties raised from seed. The same view had 
occurred to Dr. Hunter. 

The fact ascertained by Mr Knight deserves to 
be noticed—that, by planting late in the season, 
perhaps in June, or even in July, an exhausted 
good variety may, in a great measure, be restored ; 
that is, the tuber resulting from the late planting, 
when again planted at the ordinary season, produ- 
ces the kind in its pristine vigor, and of its former 
size. 

It is obvious that all these opinions refer to the 
possibility of plants indicating constitutional weak- 
ness, and why may not the potato? I have all 
along been of the opinion, that the failure has aris- 
en from this cause, nor does it seem to me to be 
refuted by the fact, that certain varieties of potato 
have been cultivated for many years in the same 
locality without fail ; because it is well understood 
that every variety of potato has not indicated fail- 
ure, and one locality may be more favorable to re- 
tention of vigor of constitution than another; at 
least we may easily believe this, and discrepancies 
in the case may arise, since we do not yet know 
the circumstances which mustof necessity produce 
constitutional weakness. 

I have no doubt, in my own mind, that were 
seed potatces securely pitted until they were about 
to be planted—not over-ripened before they were 
taken out of the ground—the sets cut from the 
crispest tubers and from the waxy end—the dung 
fermented by a turning of the heap in proper time, 
carried to the field, quickly spread, the sets as 
quickly dropped on it, and quickly covered—there 
would be little heard of the failure, even in the 
driest season,—at the same time, the precaution of 
obtaining seed from an elevated and late district, 
compared to that where the seed is to be planted, 
should not be neglected. 

I own it is difficult to prove the existence of 
constitutional weakness in any given tuber, as its 
existence is only implied by the fact of the failure ; 
but the hypothesis explains many more facts than 
any other—than atmospheric influence, for exam- 
ple, producing the failure, like epidemic diseases 
in animals, for such influences existed many years 
ago, as well as now. 

The longer the cultivation of the tuber of the 
potato (which is not its seed,) is persevered in, the 
more certainly may we expect to see its constitu- 
tional vigor weakened, in strict analogy to other 
plants propagated by similar means. 


This very season, 1843, contradicts the hypothe- 
sis of drought and heat as the primary eauses of 
the failure, for it has hitherto (to June) been neith- 
er hot nor dry, [in Scotland,] while it strikingly 
exemplifies the theory of constitutional weakness 
as the cause ef the failure, inasmuch as the fine 
season of 1842 had so much over-ripened the pota- 
to, (farmers permitting the potatoes intended for 





owing to the very fine weather, so the failure is 
extensive in a corresponding degree in this, even 
in circumstances considered by most people preven- 
tive of its recurrence, namely, cold and moist 
weather. And observe the results of both 1842 
and 1843, as confirmatory of the same principle, 
illustrated by diametrically opposite circumstances. 
The under-ripened seed of the bad season of 1841, 
produced the good crop of potatoes of 1842, in 
spite of the great heat and drought existing at the 
time of its planting in 1842; while the over-ripen- 
ed seed of the good season of 1842, has produced 
extensive failure, in spite of the coolness and 
moisture existing at the time of planting in 1843, 
How can heat, drought, or fermenting dung ac- 
count for these results ? 





SILK CIRCULAR. 
To Silk Growers and Manufacturers in New 
England. 

At the first annual meeting of the New England 
Silk Convention held at Northampton, Mass., Sept. 
28, 1842, the subscribers were appointed a commit- 
tee to call the next meeting, at such time and 
place as they should judge best. Notice is there- 
fore given, that the second annual meeting of the 
convention will be held at Northampton, on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 4th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The object of the convention is to collect facts 
for publication, and to discuss questions connected 
with the silk business. A full attendance is ear- 
nestly requested. Every gentleman is desired to 
bring with hima brief written statement of his 
own experience each year, together with such re- 
marks and suggestions relating to any purt of the 
silk business, as he may deem important. We 
hope especially for full statements respecting the 
manner and measure of ventilation in each case, 
Silk growers who cannot attend, are earnestly 
urged to forward such a statement by mail, to the 
chairman of the committee, or to D. Stebbins, 
Northampton, in season for the convention. To 
every person doing this, a copy of our report will 
be sent as soon as published. 

The committee are happy to know, that a Va- 
tional Silk Convention is to be held in New York, 
Oct. 12th, during the 16th annua! Fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute, and that the managers of the Insti- 
tute are using special efforts to secure a full exhi- 
bition of American silks and silk goods. It is 
fully believed that the two conventions will collect 
and spread before the public such an amount of 
well attested facts as effectually to remove all lin- 
gering doubts in regard to the feasibility of the silk 
enterprize. Gentlemen, come to the conventions. 
At least, send us all the facts in your possession. 

I. R. BARBOUR, Oxford, Mass. } 

A. ROBBINS, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

D. W. DEXTER, Claremont, N. H. L 

L. SEVERANCE, Augusta, Me. { 

D. BENEDICT, Pawtucket, R. I. | 

H. PITKIN, Manchester, Conn. | 
Editors who copy this will receive the report. 


Com. 
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ANIMAL FOOD. 
Many facts could be adduced to prove that an 


for healthy nutrition. Sir Francis Head relates 


ca, which have an important bearing on this ques- 
tion. After stating that they often continue on 


labors almost of an incredible description, he re- 
marks: “As the constant food of the Guacho is 


is able to endure great fatigue, and the distances 
he will ride, and the number of hours he will re- 
main on horseback, would hardly be credited.” 
Sir Francis Head also brings his own personal ex- 
perience in proof of the correctness of the above 
statement. “ WhenI first crossed the Pampas,” 
he remarks, “I went with a carriage, and although 
I had been accustomed to riding all my life, I could 
not at all ride with the Perons, (drivers of the car- 
riage,) and after galloping five or six hours, was 
ubliged to get into the carriage; but after [ had 
been riding for three or four months, and had lived 
upon beef and water, I found myself in a certain 
condition, which I can only describe by saying that 
I felt no exertion could kill me. For a week I 
could daily be upon my horse before sunrise, and 
ride till two or three hours after sunset, and have 
really tired out ten or twelve hours. ‘This will ex- 
plainthe immense distances which the people in 
South America are said to ride, which could only 
be done on beef and water.” There are numerous 
facts of a similar kind which might be quoted, but 
the fact that an exclusive diet of animal food is 
fully sufficient to sustain the physical powers, is 
too well established to need further proof.—Dr. 
Lee. 





POTATO STARCH. 

We find in the Cleveland Herald, the following 
method of making potato starch, which it says is 
the veritable Arrow-root, so highly valued for in- 
valids : 

«Take a dozen large and smooth mealy pota- 
toes, wash them, and then carefully pare off all 
‘the rind. Next grate them fine with a suitable 
tin grater. The pulp must be mixed with a pail- 
full of cold water, and thoroughly agitated and 
squeezed by the hand or any suitable instrument, 
at the same time throwing away the fibrous mat- 
ter, and permitting the starch to sink to the bottom 
of the vesse]. This must have a fresh washing in 
cold water, tillthe pure farina is obtained free 
from all other matter. This should be spread on 
earthen dishes, and dried in a warm, airy situation. 

The good housewife will exclaim, * Why, this is 
nothing but potato starch.’ True, it is not—nor 
have you used any other article under the name of 
arrow-root, for the sick members of your family, 
though you may have purchased it at the rate of 
several shillings per pound.” 

By proper modes of cooking, known to every 
nurse and housekeeper, this article becomes a de- 
lightful beverage for invalids weak of digestive 
powers ; while as a pleasant dietary, even to per- 
sons in good health, it possesses a strong attrac- 
tion.—-.4mer. Agricul. 





The Messrs. Reybold, of Delaware, have sent to 


20,000 baskets of the finest peaches. 








exclusive dict of anima! flesh is amply sufficient | 
sume interesting particulars respecting the Gav- | 


chos, inhabitants of the Pampas, in South Ameri- | 


horseback day after day, galloping over their bound- 
jess plains, under a burning sun, and performing | 


beef and water, his constitution is so strong that he | 


the New York market this season, upwards of 


|INFLUENCE OF THE PARENTS ON THE 
SEX OF THE OFFSPRING. 

The American Agriculturist copies the follow- 
ing curious observations on this subject from a 
British journal ;: 


the parents in determining the sex of the offspring, 
I think I shall show to be considerable, all other 
things, as health, and condition, nature éf food, &c. 
being equal. 

| Ifthe male is younger than the female, or if 
they are of the same age, the offspring will proba- 
bly be female. 

If the male is but very little older, a few months 
or a few years, according to the longevity of the 
kind of animal, the sex will be doubtful, and prob- 
ably depend on their relative health and strength 
at the time of impregnation. 

And lastly, if the male be considerably older 
than the female, while yet his animal powers are 
undiminished in vigor, the greater the difference, 
the more likely will it be that the offsprihg shal! 
be male. 

The following table is illustrative of the rela- 
tive influence of the age of the parent on the sex 
of the offspring. This table is drawn up from the 
records of the British peerage, where, of course, 
every particular of marriages and births has been 
for ages recorded. 

Where the husbands were younger than the wives, 
to 100 girls were born 86 boys. 
“ of the same age as the wives, 
to 100 girls were born 94 boys. 
“ older from 1 to 6 years, 
to 100 girls were born 103 « 
“ older from 6 to 11 years, 
to 100 girls were born 126 « 
“ older from 11 to 16 years, 
to 100 girls were born 147 « 

It will at once be seen that the influence shown 
by this table is too striking to be the result of 
chance. It is drawn up from the ages alone, with- 
out taking into consideration any secondary causes, 
and yet notwithstanding this, the probability is 
shown to be nearly as high as three to two in the 
extreme. Now, should the analogy hold good be- 
tween man and domestic snimals, (and there is 
every reason to believe it does, in a great measure, 
with such as produce one or rarely more ata birth,) 
I think it will be granted me, that this influence is 
sufficiently great todemand our attention. This, 
however, is the point at issue, which I hope your 
readers will aid in solving. 

That the relative condition of the health and 
strength of the parent animals at the time of im- 
pregnation, should have some considerable influ- 
ence in determining the sex of the offspring, where 
the age is equal, it is easy to conceive, but very 
difficult to prove. Ihave no facts to offer on this 
head, but the very marked manner in which the 
offspring in other respects sometimes takes after 
one parent, sometimes after the other, successively, 
is strong presumptive evidence that such would be 
the case with reference to the sex.” 





Beautiful Toast.—The following beautiful toast 
was given at the celebration of the 4th of July, by 
the Literary Institute of Pittsburg : 

By John Fitzsimons. Wasuincton—Provi- 
dence left him childless, that the Nation might 
call him Father. 

{Some paper says this toast was stolen from an 
Oration by Col. Knapp, at Newburyport, years ago. 





‘¢ The influence exerted by the relative age of | 





Industry. —The following anecdote may give en- 
couragement to the industrious : 

Not long ago, a country gentleman had an es. 
tate of £200 a year, which he kept in his own 
hands until he found himself so much in debt, that 
to satisfy his creditors he was obliged to sell the 
half and let the remainder to a farmer for twenty 
years. Towards the expiration of the lease, the 
farmer coming one dey to pay his rent, asked the 


gentleman whether he would sel! his farm. “ Why, 
will you buy it?” said the gentleman. “If you 


will part with it, and we can agree,” replied the 
farmer. “ That is exceedingly strange,” said the 
gentleman. “Pray tell me how it happens that, 
while I could not live ypon twice as much land, 
for which I paid no rent, you are regularly paying 
me a hundred pounds a year for rent, and are able 
in a few years to purchase the farm?” «The rea- 
son is plain,” replied the farmer: “ you sat still and 
said go—I got up and said come ;—you laid in 
bed and enjoyed your estate—lI rose in the morn- 
ing and minded my business.”"— English pap. 


Salting Horses. —A curious fact is mentioned in 
Parker’s Treatise on Salt. “A person who kept 
sixteen farming horses, made the following experi- 
ment with seven of them which had been accus- 
tomed to eat salt with their food. Lumps of rock 
salt were laid in their mangers, and these lumps, 
previously weighed, were examined weekly, to as- 
certain what quantity had been consumed, and it 
was repeatedly found that whenever these horses 
were fed on hay and corn, they consumed only 
about 2 1-4 or 3 ounces per day ; but that when 
they were fed with new hay, they took six ounces 
per day.” This should convince us of the expedi- 
ency of permitting our cattle the free use of salt 
at all times; and it cannot be given in so conve- 
nient a form as rock salt, it being much more pal- 
atable than the other article in a refined state, and 
by far cheaper. A good lump should always be 
kept in a box by the side of the animal, without 
fear that it will be taken to excess.—Selected. 





Curious.—In excavating for a reservoir on the 
common this week, a live toad and several frogs 
were exhumed at a depth of several feet. They 
were imbedded in earth so solid that a pick in the 
hands of a stout man, would penetrate but an inch 
or two. On being thrown out, they discovered as 
much activity as toads and frogs incommon. In 
complexion they assimilated very closely to the 
soil in the midst of which they were found. Such 
discoveries are not rare, and are well attested. 
The same animals have been found alive in trees 
under many years’ growth, and even in the solid 
rock, with what must have taken nearly half a cen- 
tury to form, inclosing them.—Barre Gaz. 





Good.—It will be a happy day for the church, 
when her clergy and laity shall plant themselves 
firmly upon these four principles: That wealth can 
be lawfully and innocently gotten by labor. That 
in the choice of rulers, virtue and wisdom are to 
be preferred to party. That education is not a 
mere acquisition of knowledge, but includes moral 
and religious training. That the religion of Christ 
is not the fruit of excitement, but of scriptural in- 
structions, united with prayer and watchfulness. 
Such principles would, in these days, make her 
members what the Scripture says all Christians 
ought to be—* a peculiar people.”—Bishop Elliot, 
of Georgia. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

The cultivation of the strawberry, near a good 
market, is a profitable business, as this delicious 
fruit readily sells at a fair price. We have lately 
visited the farm and garden at the House of Indus- 
try, in South Boston, belonging to the city of Bos- 
ton, and under the superintendence of Capt. Dan- 
ie] Chandler, who is among the best cultivators, in 
the various branches of agriculture and _horticul- 
ture, in the country. Among the various things 
that flourish remarkably well under his wise man- 
agement, we noticed particularly his method of 
cultivating the strawberry, as it was done with 
much economy as to Jabor and manure, and attend- 
ed with excellent success. ° 

He prefers a good soil for this plant, of a sandy 
loam, rather moist, but not wet, though a wet soil 
will answer by throwing it up in ridges about 
three feet apart, with drains between the ridges of 
about two feet in width, which serve also as paths. 
These drains may be 8, 12, 15, or 20 inches deep, 
according to the wetness of the soil. A very dry 
soil will not answer for this fruit, as it will some- 
times occasion a failure in a very dry time. 

The land should be made fine and mellow by a 
previous tilled crop, if it be not already so, and it 
should be made rich with compost, or fine mellow 
manure before setting the plants. When Capt. 
Chandler has occasion to set new plantations, he 
attends to it immediately after the crop is taken 
off, but if this work be done in August or the first 
of September, if it be dry and warm, the new plants 
will give a good crop the next season, but the 
sooner this is done after the crop is off the better. 

Hie sets his new plantations in this way. The 
Jand being first properly prepared, trenches are 
made about four feet apart; then plants are taken 
upon the shovel, with a large shovelful of soil in 
connection, and placed in the trenches. These 
rows of plants will soon throw out runners in ev- 
ery direction and cover the whole ground. The 
next spring, these old plants that have been set in 
the trenches, are turned in with a spade, and these 
places are used as walks till the crop comes off. 
Then the planta are turned in on each side the 
paths and the paths made loose and mellow, leav- 
ing a row of plants, a foot or more wide, in the 
centre, from which the space between will be sup- 
plied with new plants in the same manner as prac- 
ticed the previous year. 

In this way the land is used alternately for beds 
and for paths, and also the land made rich and 
light by turning in the plants and roots, and the 
cultivation is mostly done without working among 
plants ; and the land is supplied with a new set of 
plants without any trouble in transplanting, and 
by this mode of cultivation, a very little manure is 
sufficient, after the soil is once well prepared. 
Before cold weather, a small! dressing of light mel- 
low horse manure is put around the plants to pro- 
tect them in the winter, and this is worked into the 
soil in the spring. 

We believe that this is the best mode that can 
be practiced. Capt. Chandler has pursued ita 
number of years, and he thinks that by this mode 
of returning the plants to the soil, which is the 
best manure, it may be followed to advantage a 
long course of years, perhaps for ages, This sea- 
son was unfavorable to the strawberry, on account 
of the drought, yet he sold from about two and a 
half acres, 600 dollars worth, and he supposes the 
produce would have been about twice as Jarge had 
the season been favorable. 





Capt. Chandler prefers the Early Virginia for a 
main crop; next to this, the Wood. This last 
does the best of any kind in shady places. Hov- 
ey’s is of an excellent quality, and a good bearer— 
a better bearer than any other large variety. He 
has not yet made many experiments with it, but he 
has a very favorable opinion of it from the experi- 
ence he has had, He says that the Royal Scarlet 
is a shy bearer, and the quality not good; and he 
does not think favorably of Keen’s Seedling.— 
Bost. Cult. 





INOCULATING CHEESE. 


What will the ingenuity of man not contrive? 
A method has been discovered of inoculating cheese ; 
or, in other words, of transporting the character of 
an old cheese into a newone. ‘The rather curious 
idea is brought forward in a communication to the 
Agricultural Journal, by John Robinson, fsq., Sec- 
retary of the Royal Society of Edinburg. ‘If it 
be required,” says he, “to communicate to a cheese 
the flavor and appearance of an old one, it may be 
done by the insertion in the new cheese of propor- 
tions of the old one containing the blue mould. 
The little scoop which is used in samples of cheese, 
is a ready means of performing the operation by 
changing ten or a dozen of rolls which it extracts, 
and placing them to disseminate the germ of the 
blue mould all over the cheese. 

“ A new Stilton cheese treated in this way, and 
well covered up from the air a few weeks, be- 
comes thoroughly impregnated with the mould, and 
generally with a flavor not to be distinguished 
from the old one. I have sometimes treated half 
a Lancaster cheese in this way, have left the other 
half in its natural state and have been much amus- 
ed with the remarks of our friends on the striking 
superiority of the English cheese over the Scotch 
one.” 

If this ingenious plan be found really successful 
on repeated trials by others, Mr Robinson will de- 
serve our thanks for bringing it forward. The 
next invention we shall hear of will probably be 
that of inoculating legs of mutton and turning 
them into beef.—.Maine Far. 





Soap for Killing Borers in Trees.—S. 8. Green, 
Esq., of East Cambridge, has made an experiment 
with this article. He has in his garden a fine 
white ash tree, which was full of these worms, so 
fatal to our fruit and ornamental trees. He cov- 
ered every place on the tree which appeared to be 
wounded by them, with common hard soap, nicely 
rubbed into the places where the borer seemed to 
have entered, During the rains of this week, the 
soap dissolved and penetrated to the worms, and 
forced them out by scores, causing their death. 
We think this the best remedy yet discovered for 
destroying these nuisances to gardens and orch- 
ards.— Olive Branch, 





Cabbage Lice.—The Southern Planter says that 
Mr J. C. Burton, of Henrico, has for several years 
been in the habit of freeing his cabbages not only 
from lice but from the ravages of the yellow worm, 
by simply mashing a clod of dirt Aetween his fin- 
gers, and sprinkling the dust over the cabbages, in 
the morning, before the dew has been evaporated. 





A letter from England in the N. Y. Com. Adv, 
says the crops there are very deficient. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Aug. 19, 1843. 
There was avery good display of fruits upon 


the tables of the Society this morning, contributed 
by the following gentlemen : 

E. Vose, Esq., Dorchester, exhibited very choice 
Apples, var. Williatn’s Favorite, Red Juneating, 
and Early Bough. 

From the President of the Society, very fine 
specimens of the Washington and Yellow Gage 
Plums; also, Jargonelle Pears. {[Jargonelle of 
the French catalogues. ]} 

Mr Lovett, of Beverly, presented the following 
Apples: Early Dutch, very handsome; Early 
Bough, Red Astracan, and Early Harvest, They 
were all very beautiful specimens, and were a 
credit to the tables as well as to the cultivator. 

From Mrs. Thomas Lewis, of Roxbury, very 
fine Apricots, open culture. 

From Mr Allen, of Salem, beautiful Peaches ; 
var. Royal George. 

From Mr 8. Pond, of Cambridgeport, fine Ital- 
ian Damask Plums. 

From Mr O. Johnson, of Lynn, the Fothering- 
ham Plum, very superior specimens. This plum 
gives promise of being a valuable variety. Also, 
very large and beautiful Red Astracan and Early 
Bough Apples. 

By Mr J. A. Kenrick, of Newton, the River and 
William’s Apples, and the Royal de Tours Plum. 
All good. 

By Joseph Balch, Esq., the Skinless Pear. This 
pear needs only to be better known. Though 
small, yet early—a good bearer, and of sprightly 
flavor. 

By Mr Z. Hosmer, Red Astracan (?) Apple. 

By Mr G. O, Farmer, of Roxbury, very fine Pur- 
ple Gage Plums. 

By Mr A. D. Williams, of Roxbury, the Early 
Bough and William’s Favorite Apples. The lat- 
ter were truly beautiful specimens, 

From Mrs. Bigelow, of Medford, the Early Ann 
Peach—open culture, very good. 

From Mr C. Newhall, of Dorchester, a Pear, un- 
named, 

From W. Thomas, of Boston, very fine Apricots, 
and the Washington and Italian Damask Plum. 

Very showy and pretty Apples were exhibited 
by Mr J. F. Trull. a 

From S. Walker, Esq., Roxbury, Pears, viz: 
Sugar-tops, very good; Green Chisse! and Franc- 
real, also good; the Gravenstein, Grave Slije, 
(what a name!) and the Sabine Apple. 

From the Pomological Gardens, Salem; Wood- 
man’s Harvest and William’s Favorite Apple; Cit- 
ron de Sierenz and Early Roussellette Pear, and 
the Early Orleans Plum, (Wilmot’s new.) 

From Warren’s Garden, Brighton, specimens of 
River Apples, Sugar Top Pears, and Seedling 
Franconia Raspberries, 

It is very gratifying to those who take an inte- 
rest in the weekly exhibitions of the Society, to 
notice from time to time, new contributors of the 
various products of Pomona and Flora; and as the 
Society’s rooms are open to al] who are disposed 
to contribute, it is hoped that all who take an in- 
terest in Hortieulture, will, in future, as they have 
specimens, place them upon the tables of the Soci- 
ety for exhibition, always remembering that the 
very best specimens reflect the most credit upon 
the producer. For the Committee, 

JAS, L. L. F. WARREN. 
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From the Boston Cultivator. 


FOR THE DYSPEPSIA. 


Mr Editor—I send you the following recipe for 
the cure of a weak and debilitated stomach, or 
what is now fashionably known as the dyspepsia. 
Should you think it of any consequence, you can 
insert it in your valuable paper. 

Take a tumbler of new milk, the yolk of a new 
Jaid egg, well beaten up, a teaspoonful of ginger, 
one ditto of clean, unadulterated potato starch, up- 
on which boiling water has previously been poured, 
so as to cause it to thicken, and two teaspoonsful] 
of sugar. Mix the whole well together. 

This may be taken at meal time, with some 
bread, or otherwise, as may best agree with the 
condition of the stomach. 

The above preparation, accompanied with tem- 
perance in eating and drinking, though it may not 
obtain a place in the materia medica, will prove 
much more efficacious than a thousand of the usual 
prescriptions of physicians and apothecaries. 

Instead of the ginger, a teaspoonful of white, 
unbroken mustard seed may be used, which, per- 
haps, in a very languid state of the stomoch, would 
be as well. Yours, with esteem, 

A. 8. GRENVILLE. 

Cambridgeport, July 7, 1848. 





MANUFACTORY OF SEWING SILK. 


Measrs. W. W. B. Lindley & Co., at South Wo- 
born, Mass., manufacture sewing silk of a superior 
quality, which is remarkable for its evenness and 
strength. They use the best material, make as- 
sorted sizes, and ali the variety of colors that is 
desirable. They prefer American silk, and pay 
$5 25 per pound for raw reeled silk of a good 
quality. They use about 35 pounds per day of 
the raw material. They sell to one firm in this 
city, 500 dollars worth of sewing silk. 

Silk manvfactories will encourage the raising 
of silk, as they make a ready market at home for 
the raw material. Already the manufacture of 
silk exceeds its produetion here, and this should 
encourage the silk growers to go on and supply 
the demand which is constantly increasing.—Jbid, 





A New Churn.—It having been found by expe- 
riment, that the greatest quantity of the finest 
quality of butter is obtained from cream at a mean 
temperature of 55° Fahrenneit, Mr David Ritchie, 
of Edinburgh, has made a churn which seems well 
calculated to accomplish the object of keeping the 
temperature of the cream at the desired point. It 
consists of one cylinder placed concentric within 
another, so that water, either cold or hot, as the 
case may require, may be put into the outer cylin- 
der.—Amer. Far. 





Remedy for the Bots.—The Southern Cultivator 
says, that strong tea made of common garden sage, 
is an effectual remedy for the bots. A branch of 
sage chopped into the feed of horses once a week, 
will prevent the bots altogether.—Central NV. Y. 
Far. 





‘Another Remedy.—A strong decoction of tansey 
tea—bruise and press out the juice, and drench 
with a quart at a time.—ZJb. 


The whole life of the hypocrite is a protracted 
falsehood. 





THINGS THAT DO NOT LOOK WELL. 

It does not look well to let the garden grow up 
to weeds, and then say that a garden is good for 
nothing. 

It does not look well to have a gate without 
hinges, held up in the gateway by a prop ina 
**slantindicular” position, leaving at the bottom an 
aperture through which some hog with a conve- 
nient snout, can get through into the garden or 
field. 

It does not look well for a man to thump and 
abuse his horse or oxen, just to try his whip; or 
to suffer his boys to do so. 

It does not look well to keep the horse in a sta- 
ble not cleaned, till his hind feet are 45 degrees 
higher than his fore feet, sothat he is obliged to 
rear up to get himself on a level every time he 
wishes to swallow a little hay or oats. 

It does not look well to have the women hang 
out the clothes on rough and thorny bushes, and 
tear them in getting them off, when a neat line 
would save that trouble. 

It does not look well for a man to keep two or 
three hungry dogs, when he can hardly keepa 
cow or pig; and for no purpose but to worry the 
neighbors’ cattle and annoy the neighborhood with 
continual barking. 

It does not look well for farmers’ daughters to 
be drumming at a piano, while they do not know 
of what butter is made, and pretend to suppose a 
cow is a rhinoceros. 

It does not look well for any body’s daughters 
to walk the streets in kid slippers in December, 
and lace themselves eo cruelly that their voices 
waste away, and their cheeks turn to the color of 
moonlight.—Prairie Far. 





From the Mass. Ploughman. 


PEAT MEADOWS AND PEAT MANURE. 

Mr Editor—This is a subject that I feel very 
much interested in: I love my own dear New Eng- 
land, and want to see every foot of land brought 
into the highest state of cultivation. 

I consider peat meadows the most valuable 
lands in the world. Ihave for many years had a 
high opinion of them, but since reading Dr. Dana’s 
Muck Manual, and having seen some experiments 
made on his theory, it has been increased very 
much, 

My son plowed up an acre of pasture land last 
spring, two or three inches deeper than it ever 
was plowed before. After plowing, there was 
nothing to be seen but the yellow loam; it was 
then covered over with peat mud which was dug 
out the fal! before, and mixed with ashes according 
to Dr. Dana’s prescription—say sixteen bushels to 
acord of peat mud. The corn planted on this 
looks as well as any I have seen this season. A 
part of it is on a dry gravelly knoll ; notwithstand- 
ing this it has not suffered by the drought. There 
are a few rows by the side of this that were ma- 
nured very highly with manure from the stable, 
that are not more than two-thirds as large. 

Another experiment was on a piece of rye which 
was sowed on a poor piece of land, dressed with 
muck, and was intended for the purpose of turning 
in as a green crop; but it took so wel] that it was 
left to ripen. I helped to reap ita few days since, 
and a heavier piece of rye I never put a sickle 
into. 


I wil] mention one more experiment. TI set out 





an orchard for my {son last spring, of apple and 
peach trees. Some part of the land was very dry 
and gravelly ; the holes were dug deep, and the 
best of the soil mixed with peat mud, and the trees 
have not needed watering but heave grown as well 
as though they had remained in the nursery. They 
have made from one to two feet of wood. By the 
way, | washed them a few days since with strong 
lye. Jt turned them dark colored at first, and 
some gentlemen were looking at them soon after 
they were done, and thought the lye was too 
strong; but the trees are now coming up to a beav- 
tiful color, and [I can assure any one that they 
need not be afraid to wash their trees with it, for 


| I have tried it for forty years, and have never seen 


any bad effect, but on the contrary have always 
found it a benefit. 

But to return. If we can turn peat mud into 
manure which is as good as that which drops from 
the cow, and Dr Dana says we can by adding 
ashes, potash, or white ash, almost all our farmers 
have the manure on hand to make the.r lands as 
rich as they wish, and instead of appropriating ten 
acres to pasturing a cow, which many of them do, 
one acre will keep a cow the year round. 

And when they are getting out of this manure, 
they can drain their meadows and convert these 
unsightly receptacles for mud-tortoises, snakes, and 
filthy vermin, into the most beautiful and fertile 
fields. Yours, with respect, 

BENJ. WHEELER, 

Framingham, July 24, 1843. 


Reclaimed Meadows.—The productive quality of 
reclaimed meadowe, with proper management, is 
very durable. We saw, a short time ago, a mead- 
ow on which there was a fine crop of grass. It 
had been reclaimed ever since the commencement 
of the*revolutionary war, and had produced good 
crops ever since, with a top-dressing occanionally. 
The owner was then engaged in ditching, and 
when he heard the news of the first battle, he left 
ditching for the defence of his country, declaring 
thac he would dig no more till he knew who would 
own the soil.— Bost. Cult. 





Lightning.—Prof. Olmstead has kept an account 
of the number of deaths by steam and lightning re- 
spectively, which have been reported in the news- 
papers during the last year. The result shows 
that more lives are destroyed by lightning than by 
accidents arising from the use of steam.—.Vew Ha- 
ven Herald. 





Poisoned.—We are informed, (says the Dover 
paper,) that Mr Samuel Clark, of Parkman, Me., 
was seriously poisoned on the 2ist ult., by the use 
of Blue Flag Root in syrup. His life was despair- 
ed of by himself and friends, for fortyeight hours. 





The N. H. Argus talks about a “ spear” of grass 
measuring “six feet twelve inches and a half.” It 
reminds us of a certain deacon’s answer to “ what’s 
the time ?” after he had for the first time mounted 
anew watch, “Jt wants,” said he, ‘sixtythree 
minutes of half past seven !”—Barre Gaz. 

Potatoes.—A bronze statue is to be erected in 
France to the philosopher Parmentier, who intro- 
duced the culture of the potato into that country. 
Every Irishman is a living monument, built of the 
eelf-same article—(not bronze but potatoes.)—Jbid. 
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THE PROPER TIME FOR CUTTING ENGLISH 
GRASS. 


“ In this vicinity, the general rule is to cut English 
grass when handsomely in the blossom. Not so over 
ihe mountain. Apparently, last week not h If of the 
heavy English grass was cut, thongh to us it would ap- 
pear to be suffering, the stalk yellow, and half the heads 
ripe. We hope some of our agricultural editors will 
give us an essay on the advantages of such late cutting, 
in preference to earlier. There is more heart, they say, 
yes it is secured with less labor. Our impression is that 
itis better for working horses and oxen, but unprofita- 
ble for _milch cows,’’~-New Hampshire Sentinel of Au- 
gust 16. 


We do not intend to give that “ essay,” friend Pren- 
tiss, but we will just say that when “ the proper time 
for cutting grass’’ was made the subject for discussion 
at the State House, two or three years since, we found 
that practical formers differed widely. Thg prevailing 
opinion, was in favor of cutting in the blossom. But 
some, and they were men of gray hairs, and of good 
agricultural reputation, maintained that horses especially, 
and cattle for the most part, liked herdsgrass better and 
derived more benefit from it, if cut when fully ripe. 
Chemistry makes it more nutritive when ripe. But we 
care little for that. We want to know what amount of 
nutriment an animal's stomach will extract from it—not 
how much it contains. We presume—for it is only a mat- 
ter of opinion—that there is more nourishment obtained 
by the animal from an acre of herdsgrass, that has ri- 
pened but not shed its seed, than would have been ob- 
tained had it been cut in the blossom. But we presume 
too, that the ripe is generally less palatable, and that our 
cattle by consuming it less freely, fail to keep in as good 
condition, as they will upon that which is cut younger. 
Especially is this the case where we feed partly upon 
grain. In this vicinity, where we are giving our work- 
ing animals, meal or oats, hay that is cut in the blossom 
is preferred. But where no grain is given, we are not 
ready to say that the seed of ripe herdsgrass is not a 
very servicable accompaniment of the stock and leaves. 
The stock and leaf are less when cut young—but at that 
time there is no grain or seed. If you use meal or oats 
in connection with hay cut young, you furnish as we 
judge, the best feed—but if you do not mean to furnish 
anything but hay, that hay may be best which contains 
the most grain, or has upon it the most ripened seed. 

To make cattle do well, however, upon such hay, we 
suppose it necessary that they shall be kept generally 
from forming a taste for that which is cut younger; 
otherwise they will not fill themselves. 

One remark which we have heard from many sources, 
may have some bearing upon this point’ Our Massa- 
chusetts horses when journeying in Vermont, seldom 
relish the hay thatis given to them. This is perhaps 
caused by the fact that the grass stood lounger before it 
was cut than it is allowed to in Massachusetts. 

Our inference from the little that we know and think 
upon the subject, is, that if we were not able to furnish 
our stock with grain, we should prefer to feed upon hay 
that contained ripened seed; and that if we could fur- 
nish grain, we should choose to use in connection with 
that hay that was cut in blossom. 


That hay is more hearty, and that it is cured at less 
expense when not cut until it is ripe, we suppose must 
be admitted. But it is less palatable—and the ground 
furnishes less after-growth. Either may be best accord- 


ing to the farmer’s circumstances. 





EARLY SEEDLING POTATO. 

Mr Worcester, of Bridgewater, sent us, last week, a 
few potatoes, which, though they had been dug and ex- 
posed to the air for five or six days before they were 
cooked, proved very good. Mr. W. describes them as a 
seedling, which he calls “ Prime.”’ 

From the same gentleman, last autumn, we received 
two other varieties of seedling potatoes, which were 
good, and some of which we planted. ‘The three varie- 
ties are quite similar in form and color, being all of them 
flatish and white, of medium size. When cooked, they 
are all mealy and well flavored. We do not question 
their being distinct varieties, though the potatoes are 
so much alike, that if all were thrown into one basket, 
it would require a better eye than ours to separate them. 


We make this remark for the purpose of inducing Mr. 


W., if he shall bring his seedlings to public notice, to 
describe the distinctive marks of each. We believe, 
from what he has sent us, that he has originated some 
good varieties, so far as looks and quality go, and shall 
be glad to learn all that we can about them. 





CANKER WORMS—AN INQUIRY. 


Is it true, as we have been told from two or three dif- 
ferent sources, that when apple trees that have been 
badly eaten by canker worms for years, re-commence 
bearing, that they bear larger and fairer fruit than be- 
fore, and larger and fairer than other trees in the neigh- 
borhood, of the game variety, that escaped the ynawings 
of the worms? We should not have expected such a 
result—for we supposed that the effort required to pro- 
duce a new set of foliage, would be quite as exhausting 
as the bearing of fruit. 





Cows Drying up Suddenly.—We have heard of seve- 
ral instances recently, of cows which were giving a 
good quantity of milk, suddenly drying up. In one in- 
stance—that of Mr Chamberlin, of the firm of J. Breck 
& Co.,—the giving the cow an ounce of saltpetre in a 
quart of meal, brought a return of the milk in a very 
short time. 





Weeds.—These noxious intruders will keep you busy. 
They have been growing while the rains have been 
pouring down, and are now most luxurient. Wage war 
upon them—do not let them go to seed, and thus make 
you work for future years. 





‘“* Economy of Farming'’—a new work, from the Ger- 
man of Prof. Burger—by E. G. Smith. Crocker & 
Brewster, Boston: Price 50 cts—We have read only 
the title page—but the source from which the book 
comes, leads us to anticipate that it will be well worth 
reading. 





Diseases of the Potato—The article on another page 
from the “ Book of the Farm,” (a Scottish publication,) 
discloses some new facts and well supported theories 
concerning the diseases of the potato, which merit the 
attention of our farmers. 





Wounds on Horses.—T ake one quarter of a pound of 
saltpetre, half a pint of vinegar, half a pint of spirits of 
turpentine—put them together in a bottle, and shake up 
before using. Apply to the wound with a feather three 
times a day.—Central New York Far. 





Plums and Peaches.—The abundant rains of the last 
two weeks, have cracked or rotted most of the larger 
plums and some of the earlier peaches in this vicinity. 











MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Aug. 26, 1843. 


In consequence of the long continued rains and cloud- 
ed sun, this part of the exhibition was not large: there 
were, however, some very good things shown. 

From Messrs. Hovey & Co., Bouquets of Roses. 

From Messrs. Breck & Co., good Asters. 

From 8. R. Johnson, good Balsams and Verbenas. 

Bouquets from Messrs. W. Kenrick, S. Walker, J.C 
Howard, J. L. L. F. Warren, W. Wales, Dorchester. 

From Edward Winslow, Roxbury, Dahlias, Balsams, 
and Asters. 

From 8. A. Walker, Brookline, Bouquets, Asters and 
Dahlias—among the latter a good bloom of Dodd's 
Prince of Wales, which variety bids fair to rival all oth- 
er yellows. 

From J. Hovey, Roxbury, Bouquets, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Verbenas, &c. 

From Wm. E. Carter, Cambridge, Bouquets, Hibiscus, 
Lobelias, and one small plant of Achimenes Jongiflora, 


very fine, neat and rare. 
For the Committee, P. BARNES. 





“EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


The display of fruits today was very fair, although 
not so large as might be expected at this season of the 
year. ‘I'he Summer apples were larger, and included 
more varieties than any previous day this summer. 
Many of the specimens, particularly the Williams’ Ap- 
ple, were beautiful. The late rains have injured the 
plums very much, causing them to crack and decay, and 
the specimens were confined to a very few varieties. 
The Washingtonian, by Mr Lovett, and the Fothering- 
ham, by Mr O. Johnson, were very fine. 

Mr J. Bartlett, of Quincy, exhibited a box of small 
Plums, of fine flavor, almost equal to the Green Gage, 
which he thinks is a seedling, but ef this there are 
doubts, as they in every way resemble the Drap d’Or. 

From the Pomological Garden, Salem ; Devonshire 
Quarrenden, and Corse's Seedling Sweeting Apple ; 
Rostiezer and Passe Long Bras Pears—the latter new. 

From J. Lovett, Washington Plums, Early Dutch 
Apples, and a fine large Canteloupe Melon. 

From Geo. O. Farmer, Roxbury ; a basket of Grapes. 

From John Hovey, White Gage Plums, and Yellow 
Siberian Crab Apples. 

From L. P. Grosvenor, the following varieties of Ap- 
a a ta Garden Sweet, Hill-top, Mexico, Early 

ough, River, and Williams’s Favorite—the latter su- 
perb. Also, Jargonelle and Catherine Pears. 

From KE. Wight, Benoni Apples, very good. 

From 8. R. Johnson, Washington Plums, large. 

From 8. Walker, a large basket of Washington Plums, 
and Summer Franc Real Pears, 

From 8. Pond, Washington Plums, good. 

From E. Bradshaw, Charlestown, a basket of very 
large and handsome Apricots. 

From J. T. Buckingham, Champagne Pale Red Cur- 
rants. 

From Hovey & Co., a branch with ripe and green 
fruit of the Ohio Everbearing Raspberry. 

From John Welles, Boston, fine Apricots. 

From A. D. Williams, Roxbury, splendid specimens 
of Williams’s Favorite Apples. 

From Otis Johnson, Fotheringham Plums; Summer 
Franc Real, Julienne and English Catherine Pears, and 
very large Early Bough Apples. 

From P. P. Spalding, Lowell, Spalding’s Early Seed- 
ling Apple, a red fruit of good size and appearance. 

For the Committee, P. B. HOVEY, Jr. 





Woman.— Without woman, man would be rude, gross 
and solitary. Woman spreads around him the flowers 
of existence, as the creepers of the forest deeorate the 
trunks of sturdy oaks with their perfumed garlands. 
The Christian pair live and die united ; together they 
rear the fruits of their union; in the dust they lie side 
by side; and they are re-united beyond the limits of the 
tomb.— Chautebriand. 





Enterprise.—The wise and active conquer difficulties 
by daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly shiver and 
shrink at the sight of toil and hazard, and make the im- 
possibility they fear. 
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MASS. HORTICUL'TURAL SOCIETY. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the Annual Exhibition, holden this day, the follow- 
ing Sub-Committees were chosen, viz: 

To Receive Delegates, Samuel Walker, J. E. Tesche- 
macher, and E. Wight. 

To Provide Dinner, Capt. Macondray, D. Haggerston, and 
H. W. Dutton. 

To Receive and Keep a Record of the Fruits, P. 





B. 
Hovey, E. M. Richards, O. Johnson, J. Lovett 2d, 8. Pond, | 4 


and Capt. Macondray. 

To Receive and Keep a Record of Flowers, C. M. Hovey, | 
J. E. Teschemacher, J. Breck, S. A. Johnson, H. W. Dut- 
ton, and R. M. Copeland. 

To Receive and Keep a Record of Vegetables, John A. 
Kenrick, H. B. Kingsbury, J. L. L. F. Warren, and J. 
Lovett, 2d. 

To Report the Doings of the Society at the Exhibition, 
Samuel Walker and H. W. Dutton. 

Aug. 26. JOSEPH BRECK, Secretary. 

















THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the 'hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of tim New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nort.erly exposure, for the week ending Aug. 27. 





|7,A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 





Aug. 1843. 











WN onday, 21 66 74 “a ' & 
‘luesday, 22 62 | 66 6o | E. 
Welnesday, 23 73 86 76 N. 
Thursday, 24| 72 85 80 Ww. 
Fri lay, 25{ 62 73 69 E. 
Saturday, 26| 66 81 77 Ss. #. 
Sunday, a ae a i i i ie 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Aug. 28, 1843. 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 

At Market 450 Beef Cattle, 75, Stores 30 Cows, and 
Calves, 3000 Sheep and 550 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—We quote to correspond with 
last week, viz: a few extra $4.50 a 4.75. First quality, 
$4.25 a 4.50. Second quality, $3.75 a $4.25. Third 
quality $3.00 a $3.50. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales $14, $16, $18, $20 and $23. 

Stores.—A very few sales only effected. 

Sheep.—Small lots from 75 cts. to $1.50. Old Sheep 
$1.75, to $2.25, 

Swine.—A lot of Old Hogs from Ohio, two thirds 
barrows 41-8. Small shoats from 4 3.4to 6. At retail 
from 5 to 7. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass; @0 00 to 2 50 perbushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
a 9c. Flax Seed, $@ 00 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

The market has been very inactive throughont the week ; 
the arrivals being small, prices have declined but little, par- 
ticularly for good mealing Corn. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 62 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 60 a 61—Southern flat yellow, new, 58 a 00— 
do. do. white 532 54--do New Orleans, 50 a 52—Barley 
00 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 70 a 72—do. Southern, 60 a 65— 
Oats, Southern, 00 a 00—Northern do. 31 to 32—Beans, per 
bushel 1 00 a1 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 22 a 35 —-Bran, 
138 a 20. 


FLOUR. The market is exeeedingly heavy to-day, the 
decline in New York having produced quite a dull state of 
feeling among the dealers generally. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $5 12 a & 25 —do, 
wharf, $0 00 a 0 00 do. free of garlic, $000 a5 12—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
mos. $5 12 a 0 0—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00, 
—Georgetown, 3550 a 6 00—Richmond Canal, $4 87 a5 00 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—do. Country 0 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $5 00 a 
5 06— do fancy brands $5 12a 525 — Ohio via Canal, 
$0 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash $4 81.4500. Rye, 
$3 75 a 4 00—Indian Meal in bbls. 8275 a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS. There has been a fair demand during 


the week for Beef and Pork, and prices are fully supported, 


Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $3 50 2000—Navy—S$7 50a, 
0 00.—No. 1,7 00 2000—do Prime $0 00a 0 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $13 00 a 13 50—do Clear $12 25 a 1275 
do. Mess, 11 00 ati 50—do Prime $10 00 a 10 50—do Mess | 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 8) 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do $60 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 0 a 0'—do store, uninspected, 7 a 9—do 
dairy, 10 cts. a 14—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 00 —do 
South and Western, 5 a 7— Hams, Boston, 6 a 64 — 
Southern and Western, 54 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
a4 1-2—do new milk, 5a 6. 
WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- | 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- | 
of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct, ad. val. and | 
3 cts. per pound. 


{ 
We have no important movements to notice in this article. | 











Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2do } 
29 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—HBengasi do 
8 a \0--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a l0— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulied lamb 23 
a 32—No. 1 do, do. do. 25 a 27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22— 
No..3 do do do 12 a 15. 

HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, lb. 14a 15. 2d do.do. do. 00a 00. 

HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 12. 

CHEESE--Shipping and 4meal, 3 to 4 1-2c.--New 5 to 6, | 

EGGS, 12a 14. 








STRAWBERRIES, &c. 
WM. R. PRINCE & CO., offer for sale the following va- | 
rieties : 
Myatt’s British Queen, first in size and quality, the lar- | 
gest variety we have yet seen, and very productive. %5,( 0 | 
per hundred, 





Hovey’s Seedling very large, and productive. 
Warren’s Methven, and Elton Seedling, each $5,00 per | 
hundred. | 


Ross’ Pheenix, very large and highest flavored, and a very 
distinct fruit, $3,00 per dozen. | 


Garnestone Scarlet and Swainstone’s Seedling, now first | 
offered, $3,00 per dozen. | 
Montevideo scarlet, an excellent Roseberry variety, $2,00 | 
per hundred. 
Prince Albert, a new English variety, $5,00 per pair. 
Also, Myatt’s Eliza, Myatt’s Pine, Bishops’ Orange: 


Keene’s ea Downton, Black Roseberry, and all other 
varieties at the lowest rates. 


No order for less than $5, can be supplied and the amount | 


to be transmitted with the order. 

They can be sent by Harnden’s Express, at trivial expense 
to Boston and to other places. 

Prince’s Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, &c., in | 
which all the estimable varieties of Apples, Pears, and oth- 
er fruits, are critically described, and all the bad and inferi- | 
or varieties designated, is now in press, and will be sent to 


every post paid applicant. 
WM. R. PRINCE, & CO. 
Lin. Bot. Garden and Nurseries, ? 
Flushing, Aug. 25th, 1843. 


| 





STRAWBERRIES! 
The subscriber can supply all the most esteemed varieties | 
of Strawberries now in cultivation. The present is consid- 
ered a good time for the formation of new beds. The fol- 
lowing are the prices per hundred plants :— 
Hovey's Scedling—a very — variety, of large sized 
fine flavor; abundant bearer, and very hardy, 5,00 
Keene’s Seedling—Large fruit, very high flavor and high 


perfume, $2.00 
Bishop’s Orange: - Fine size, abundant bearer and supe- 
rior flavor, $2,00 
Elton Seedling—Very \arge fruit of a superior flavor, con- 
sidered one of the best in England, $5,00 
Myati’s Pine—A delicious fruit, $3,00 


The old varieties furnished at $1.00 per hundred. 

Orders sent by mail enclosing the money will be pune- 
tually-attended to, and the plants well packed for transpor- 
tation. JOSEPH BRECK. 

Boston, Aug. 15, 1843. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 

200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., | 

No. 52 North Market st. 





MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Maa- 








ual for Farmers. By Dr 8S. L. Dana; price 624. 


| nials, wishes a situation. 


STRAWBERRIES! 


The subscriber would most respectfully give notice to those 
who are desirous of cultivating the most delicious Frvit,that 
he will offer his select collection of Vlants, at the following 
reduced rates, in order that all may be enabled to grow them. 


Having been engaged for twelve years in raising this Fruit 


extensively, he is enabled, by his knowledge of the choice 


varieties, and the best modes of cultivation, to offer the most 


extensive assortment of Plants and in the finest condition, of 
any cultivator in the country. Persons may satisfy them- 


selves of this fact by a visit to his Gardens. 

Warren’s Seeding Methven—.\ very superior variety, a 
great bearer, perfectly hardy, the fruit often measuring six 
inches in circumference. Price per hundred plants, 85,00 

Hovey’s Seedling—A splendid fruit, bears abundantly ,and 
worthy of extensive cultivation, $5,00 


Keene’s Seedling—Large fruit, and of very high flavor and 

rich perfume, $2,00 
Bishop’s Orange.—Very fine size and abundant bearer, 

$2,00 

Myatt’s Pine—A delicious fruit, 82,00 

Downton—A superior and large fruit, $2,00 


The above varieties are all of the most superior kinds,and 
can be highly recommended. 
The following old varieties will be furnished at $4,00 per 
hundred :— 
Early Virginia, Hauthois, 
Methven Castle, and 
Royal Scarlet, English Wood. 
Where one thousand Plants are ordered, a discount of 26 
per cent will be allowed. 


iy Every Plant sent from the Gardens will be warranted 
true. The several varieties, carefully labelled and securely 


| packed, so as to be transported any distance in safety, and 
| where it is desired, directions for planting and cultivation 
| will accompany the Plants. 


The months of August and September are the best months 
in the year for making plantations of this Fruit. Those 
made at this season and properly treated will produce fruit 
the coming season. 

Orders enclosing the amount wanted or with references, 
and left with Geo.W. Warren & Co. 192 Washington street, 
Boston, or forwarded by mail to the subscriber, will receive 
immediate and careful attention 

JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 


Aug. 15 Nonantum Vale, Brighton. 





SCIONS FOR BUDDING AND INGRAFTING. 


WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO, will supply 
orders for Scions of the various Fruits, cut cua 
the bearing specimem#rees in their experimental 
orchards, at 25 cents for each variety They 
have also above 100 new varieties of Pears and 
other iruits recently introduced, which are comprised in the 
new catalogue of be London Hort. Society and other late 
publications,—of which they will supply a few Scions at 
50 cents for each variety. o order for a less amount than 


| $5 can be executed, and the cash must accompany the orders. 


WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 
Linnzn Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Flushing. 
Aug. 2, 1843. 
N. B. A great variety of monthly Tree Roses are now in 
flower, and 1000 fine Plants 4 feet high can be snpplied in 
October. 





WANTED A SITUATION AS GARDENER. 


A young man who is well acquainted with Gardening in 
its various branches, and who can give satisfactory testimo- 
He will, if required, take charge 
Please apply at the Office of the N, 
Aug. 8. 


of a horse and cow, 
E. Farmer, 52 North Market Street. 





HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Harris’ Treatise 
on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’s 
Muck Manual, price 624 cts. Feb 15. 





POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE !! 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 

The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
vegetable matier, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention, 

For sale by J.BRECK & CO, 61 and 52 North Market 
st-, Boston. Oct. 26, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Dollar a Day and Found.—A gentleman who 
resides in the vicinity of the city, and whose early 
mornings are devoted to the culture of a large gar- 
den attached to the house, finding himself some- 
what behindhand in his horticultural department 
last spring, accosted a tidy looking Irishman, pass- 
ing by his gate one morning, with the inquiry, “if 
he would like a job?” Shure, sir, an’s that 
same that I’m looking afthur,” said Paddy, ina 
rich brogue, which won the heart of him by whom 
he was addressed, and who immediately replied, “I 
shall want you for four days—what wages do you 
ask for?” Why, sir,” returned Pat, “as I live a 
good way from this, and my going home for males 
will bother my day’s work, wile an extra mouth at 
your honor’s kitchen table is nothing at all, [’ll 
just come for a dollar a day, and you shall find me !” 

This was agreed to; and, as Pat had his rent to 
pay the next day, and wanted to get something for 
the childers, the gentleman paid him $4 on the 
spot, and the work was to be commenced the next 
day. The next day, and the next, and then the 
whole days passed by, and Pat was never seen at 
the garden or the gate! 

It might have been a month after the occurrence 
above related took place, when the parties meeting 
by accident in the street, Pat was accosted by his 
employer, in an angry tone, with— 

“Well, sir, pray why did you not come to me, 
according to your agreement ?” 

“Sure, sir,’ said Paddy, (with a respectful 
twitch at the rim of his well-worn tile,) “it’s me- 
self that was ready to do my part of the bargain— 
but your honor’s at fault this time, any how.” 

‘And pray how ?” asked the other. 

“It’s yourself ill not deny that you agreed to 
give me a dollar a day and find me ?” 

“ And did n’t I give you a dollar a day, and pay 
you beforehand, too ?” 

‘‘Thrue for you—yer honor did that same—but 
you didn’t find me !” 

“Find you, you scoundrel! I ransacked every 
street in town: but where the deuce were you >” 

“ Shooting at Muddy Pond Woods, yer honor.” 

The gentleman gave Pat a dollar,-and told him 
to call at the garden when he wanted work—but 
be eure to find himself.—Bost. Post. 





The Language of Birds.—The bobolink, or con- 
quedle, is celebrated throughout New England for 
the great variety of speeches attributed to him. 
Some of his notes certainly bear a resemblance to 
the word which is given to him as a name. A- 
mong the ludicrous phrases which he is often 
heard to utter, the following dialogue is given. 
Bobolink spies one of his comrades half buried in 
the tall grass, and soaring above him, he vocife- 
rates: “Winter seeble, winter seeble, conquedle, 
conquedle, hid in the clover, come pay me, come 
pay me, you ’ve owed me seven-and-sixpence more 
than two weeks, and now you mean to cheat me!” 
Upon hearing this, conquedle rises up with quiver- 
ing wing from his hiding place, and cries out with 
exulting voice, as he poises himself in the air: 
‘* Wadolink, wadolink, whiskodink, whiskodink, 
dance a single jig, I ’ve nothing for you—watchee, 
watchee, say another word to me, and you may 
whistle for it all your life-time !” 


Not only the wild birds, but our domestic poul- 
try are occasionally heard to make some very sig- 











nificant remarks, It is a remarkable fact, that the 
common ducks invariably call out, “ Quack, quack, 
quack !’ whenever a doctor’s sulky passes by their 
flock. But the most extraordinary of all speechee 
of the feathered tribe, is that of chanticleer, which 
may be regarded as deciding a controversy that 
has long been waged in the civilized community. 
Old chanticleer awakes in the morning, flaps his 
wings, and vociferates at the top of his voice, 
“ Women rule h-e-r-e !/” Immediately from a neigh- 
boring roost, another answers, “ So they do h-e-r-e !” 
This is no sooner uttered, than a third responds at 
a considerable distance, “So they do every to-h-e-r-e !” 

I will conclude with that interesting little bird, 
that seems like some benighted wanderer, flying 
from tree to tree, and crying, “ Pee-a-wee, pee-a- 
wee,” in such a plaintive manner as to attract you 
more than the sweetest warbling. Sometimes he 
seems to be actually imploring your sympathy, and 
endeavoring to relate to you his grievous misfor- 
tune.—Sears’ Family Mag. 





Impudence.—An impatient creditor for principal 
and interest, received this reply to a dun: 

“ Dear Sir—In answer to your obliging favor, I 
must take the liberty to inform you, that at present 
it is not my interest to pay the principal, neither 
is it my principle to pay the interest. 

I am, dear sir, &c,” 





Stone buildings and glass introduced into Eng- 
land, A. D. 674. 

Pleadings in courts of judicature introduced A. 
D. 788. 

Paper of cotton rags invented towards the close 
of the 10th century. 

Paper made of linen in 1300. 

The degree of Doctor first conferred in Europe 
in Bengola, in 1130; in England 1209. 


ee 


CHEESE PRESSES. 








SELF-GOVERNING CHEESE PRESSES—two kinds 
—lately improved by the Shakers. These are so construct- 
ed that they govern and regulate themselves without weights, 
and are by far the best presses now in use. 

For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 62 
North Market street, JOS. BRECK & CO. 

June 7, 1843. 











HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. ' 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely orer, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has be n very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be wo as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light aad easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN wiTH Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Plough did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lhs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team ! Sil cdkaculedee that Howard's 
engne are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plongh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. " 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i0 60, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, 82 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 














GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollera ana 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsaleby J. BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 


N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank a 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withou 
expense to subscribers. 
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